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Quentin Durward in escorting the two princely ladies from
Louis' Court at Plessis-les-Tours to the Burgundian territory,
the story is in the main a dramatization of Commines, and Scott
makes it pivot on that extraordinary historic incident, the king's
ill-advised visit to his rival at Peronne, when he found himself at
the mercy of his unruly vassal, infuriated at that very moment
by news of the rising at Liege. But to pile up the agony of the
climax, Scott doubles the peril of Louis' situation by making this
revolt of the Duke's subjects coincide with the murder of the
Bishop of Liege by William de la Marck, boldly antedating that
event by fourteen years. He calmly admits his peccadillo in the
notes; and at the foot of a page recounting the marriage of
one of his chief characters, the Lady Hameline de Croye, to the
sanguinary de la Marck, he explains that, after all, she is only an
apocryphal person. Mere improbabilities are trifles thin as air in
a romance; it is easy to let oneself be carried away by the charm-
ing tale of the obscure archer who by prowess and devotion wins
the hand of his princess. But who can feel any further interest in
events which he has been told never took place, or in some person
who he is informed never existed? These are the sort of errors
into which Scott was led by his endeavour to be both romantic
and historical at the same time. He might easily have avoided
them, at the expense of some of the romanticism which he laughs
at in the sage witticisms of the Count de Crfevecceur, or by the
time-honoured device of still more romanticism.
Except for these stumbling-blocks, the story-runs with ever- Historical
increasing momentum and with scene after scene of tense
and glowing pageantry from Quentin's strange encounter with
the eccentric monarch, in his plebeian garb and cap trimmed with
leaden images, outside the gins and pitfalls defending the castle
of Plessis-les-Tours, right on to the theatrical finale at P6ronne
and Li6ge. It is high romance, with interchapters of grave
historical drama; and, so long as the spell works, Scott compels
belief in both the one and the other. He seems to know all there
is to be known about the life of the time. He has all the minutiae
of arms and armour, costume, heraldry, sports and pastimes, and
the habits and manners of all classes, at his finger-ends, like a man
of the same day. Bakfr6, the Scots swordsman, and his chief,